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Abstract 

The way to get to know, understand, and accept a nation is to start a cultural history research, 
for this study I research the changes in the use of different kinds of herbs in the circle of the Turks 
living in Hungary. 

During these centuries, various meals wandered along with humans, and during their wander¬ 
ings different effects helped them to change and to develop. These wanderings help meals to become 
so varied. There is a difference in raw materials that results in the typical taste of the region. Some¬ 
times it is enough to change the amount of a spice or add another one to change it. Some changes in 
the preparation or due to environmental and technical conditions, the result is a new food. The nature 
in front of us, the herbs gave them food in their long journey which, in keeping with the landscape, 
the soil and the climate and the various climatic conditions, meant to supplementing the local diet of 
the gastro-culture of the people. The introduction of various food choices has contributed to the inter¬ 
play between countries, sometimes is an illegal way of trade goods as well. 

During my research I tried to find the answer to the question how, and how much the Hungar¬ 
ian Turks culture was changed. When did they first come to the country? If the answer is yes, then, 
how is it shown in their daily life? How they preserve their culture? Which are those herbs that they 
are using here as well? And Seyfaddin Altayli the most important question is: How the Hungarian 
“kitchen culture” changed the original Turkish foods? And of course vice versa also. Because the 
people who work, and have a family in Hungary also have a huge is the Hungarian gastro - centre. 

The vast majority of our Turkish residents, with respect to their patriotism, homeland, and the 
preservation of their identity, insist that, away from Turkey, traditional Turkish flavors, dishes, their 
ingredients, spices used to flavor them are used, most of which are used with a short description (eth¬ 
nographic and gastronomic), what I wrote at the end of the study. 

In my research, I came to the conclusion that Turkish cuisine and gastronomy have always 
been abundant in the use of spices and spices used to enhance the magical taste. As the time 
passed they have not changed, but new ones have been added through a variety of social, commercial, 
weather-edge effects, but firmly say, quite a large proportion of traditional, authentic preserved their 
cuisine inherited from the Turkish people centuries. 

Key words: Hungarian and Turkish historical relations, trade, cultural exchange, 
fructiculture, spices, plowfield plants, horticulture, popular nutrition, 
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Introduction 

The best way to know, understand and accept a people is to start studying 
their cultural history - and one way to do it is by exploring their cuisine. 

In my paper I explore and present the ways in which the use of herbs has 
changed among the Turks living in Hungary. As the common aphorism holds, ‘Tell 
me what you eat and I’ll say who you are.’ This and similar other proverbs indicate 
that once you are acquainted with the diet and foods of a people or an ethnic group 
you will learn a great deal about the community in general. 

Over the centuries, different foods have migrated along with the people and 
under the influence of changing circumstances they also have changed and 
evolved, too. This migration has contributed to the variety and multiplicity of 
foods. A difference in even one ingredient will result in flavours characteristic of 
the given region or people. Sometimes it is enough to change the quantity of a 
spice or additive or to omit or add one, a variation in the manner of preparation due 
to circumstances in the environment or the technical facilities and the result is a 
new dish. The natural environment spreading out under our feet, all the plants that 
we only need to reach out our hands for, give us food as we go along, all provide 
additional features to the cuisine and gastro-culture of any nation adapting to the 
characteristics of the landscape, the soil, the climate and the geographic position. A 
further feature that has contributed to the appearance of different food variants is 
the free or illegal trade (or smuggling) of commodities among countries. 

During my research my goal was to find out whether and to what extent the 
culinary habits of these Turkish people changed after they had moved to and settled 
in Hungary. If so, how is this noticeable? How far do these people preserve their 
traditions? What are the herbs and spices they even use in this country? Are these 
traditional variants and where do these people acquire them? If they are not availa¬ 
ble in this country, what do they use for substitutes? And, the most important ques¬ 
tions are: how the Hungarian cuisine influences the flavours of the traditional 
Turkish dishes; and how far and to what extent these changes have taken place. 
Naturally, the reverse also applies. It is easily possible for the Turkish people who 
have been employed and started a family in this country (including those in mixed 
marriages) to affect Hungary’s culture as a part of a kind of the 21 st century impact, 
too. 

It is important to note that the shops established to serve the needs of these 
Turkish people are also visited by many Hungarians. At the same time most most 
Turkish restaurants follow their business interests when they offer mostly ‘Hungar- 
ianised’ versions of their Turkish dishes, to suit local taste. In this way we can sub¬ 
tly hint that the impact of living together has already gently started to affect both 
cultures. 

Hungary’s Turkish occupation had a favourable effect on our foods and our 
culinary culture. During these 150 years the two nations passed a great deal of 
knowledge to each other. Such a transmission was the use of intensely seasoned 
dishes, as well as mutton roast on a spit, stuffed cabbage or stuffed vine-leaves, to 
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mention but a few (Ketter, 1985:158-160). There are also a number of plants which 
became wide-spread due to Turkish influence. They played a great role in both ex¬ 
port and import. It was during the Turkish period that a great many people began to 
grow ornamental plants such as roses, tulips, hyacinths and lilacs. The same is true 
of crops such as cucumbers, almonds, currants, cherries and quinces (Suranyi, 
1985: 61-62). Although rice was first grown in Europe in the 8 th century by the 
Moors, the first plantations in Hungary appeared during the Turkish rule. The need 
to supply the kitchen of the Turkish army caused the Turks to establish rice planta¬ 
tions in the South of the country. 

Aubergines (tojascsucsor, tdrokparadicsom in Hungarian) originally come 
from Southeast Asia and India and found their way to this country through Turkish 
mediation to become an increasingly popular food. This is where we must also 
mention sweetcorn (Zea mays), poppies (Papaver somniferum), tomatoes and red 
paprika (Bartha) (Capsicum annuum) (further Hungarian names include torokbors 
and poganypaprika). 

There is a minor historical legend surrounding the introduction of paprika in¬ 
to this county in the 17 th century. According to the legend it was a Hungarian 
maidservant who pinched the seeds of ‘Turkish pepper’ from the garden of 
Mehmed Pasha of Buda. The Pasha saw the pretty young woman carrying her 
pitcher of water and had her taken to his Seray without delay. Locked inside the 
curious garden the young beauty could observe some very special flowers, includ¬ 
ing the paprika plant which was growing its bright red crops just then. She ob¬ 
served how the Turkish people dry the red fruit of the plant, grind it into powder 
and use it to season their dishes. Because she liked the flavour she got hold of some 
of the seeds of the plant. However, the young woman could not bring herself to for¬ 
get her former lover, a young farmer. One day she had a lucky strike - she found a 
secret passage that her master had built and through this she could get out in the 
night to meet her loved one. One day she sneaked out carrying a small sack of 
seeds she had picked and gave it to her former fiance, instructing him to take it 
home and plant the seeds. The young farmer did her bidding. By the following year 
every garden in the town was abundant with the paprika seedlings. The Hungari¬ 
ans grew very fond of the new red spice. 

Although the legend about the young lovers is loveable, it is more likely that 
the plant, seen today as a national spice of the Hungarians, spread widely due to the 
activity of a handful of Bulgarian gardeners whom the Turks had invited into this 
country (Swahn, 174-177). 

The Turks, who were also extremely fond of the fiery fruit of the paprika 
plant, had come in touch with it through Spanish and Portuguese mediation in the 
16 th or 17 th century. Today there are innumerable variations and types in terms of 
flavour, colour, shape or growth rate. Hungary is now thought of worldwide as one 
of the leading producers of paprika, as well as a number of other plants, herbs and 
spices such as basil, garlic, parsley or various types of onions. In Turkey the most 
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intensely produced herbs and spices are aniseeds, chili, bay leaves, oregano, pop¬ 
pies and sage (Swahn, 9). 


Herbs and spices in Turkish cuisine 

Herbs and spices are substances we use in making or preserving our foods, 
due to their active agents (scent, flavour, aroma, colour or preservative effect). 
Mostly they come from plants (herbs and other plants produced for this purpose), 
but some others come from fungi, animal or mineral sources. According to another 
definition a spice is the part of a plant with an intense flavour or aroma which we 
add in small quantities to our food in order to preserve, enhance or modify the fla¬ 
vour or smell of our foods. 

It is hard to tell how long humanity had been using herbs and spices. We 
cannot even estimate the century, but it is probable that flavouring goes back as far 
as cooking. Relevant testimony comes from the remnants of food and drink which 
were found in dried form on the surviving fragments of clay dishes placed inside 
graves next to the deceased (Swahn, 11-19). 

Naturally, as gastro-culture changes continually and special foods appear 
and influences are adapted from different cultures, various plants can act either as 
herbs and spices or as core ingredients of main courses - such as dill, the leaves of 
vegetables, paprika, tomatoes, mint, lemon, yoghurt or cheese... 

’Turks of This Land’ 

Turkish people living in Hungary are either new immigrants from Turkey or 
persons of dual citizenship (born in this country) living here with their families 
mostly in the major cities. They employ themselves either in commerce (textiles, 
foods, jewellery, household products), as wholesale or retail traders, business own¬ 
ers in the service industry (restaurants, fast food places), market vendors or the 
employees of any of these. A considerable number are visiting students studying at 
our colleges and universities. The Turkish food shops and restaurants opened in 
order to serve the needs of these people conjure up a tiny little Turkey inside Hun¬ 
gary. 

The spread of grocery offered by these shops and the manner in which they 
display their spices, seeds and kernels, pickles or packaged products are not differ¬ 
ent here from the appearance, quality, packaging or range of choice offered back in 
Turkey. These shops attract their customers mainly from two sources: one type of 
customers - which is the majority - are Turks who are attached to what they got 
used to in their own country; the rest are the Hungarians who like or are interested 
in Turkish cuisine. As 1 have learnt, these small shops make sure they stock every¬ 
thing that is required in order to cook the foods of the authentic Turkish cuisine. 
They procure these goods with the help of Turkish suppliers and wholesale traders. 

Customers can buy not only the foods and drinks such as tea or coffee, but 
also the cooking dishes and cups or glasses needed for preparation and service. 
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Most of the Turkish inhabitants of this country feel a profound sense of patriotism 
and respect for their original homeland - retaining their identity even when living 
at a great distance from Turkey they are deeply attached to the traditional Turkish 
flavours and dishes, to their manner of preparation and the raw materials used 
therein. 

The cuisines they follow may be categorised into three types: 

1. Authentic Turkish cuisine. Traditional dishes, flavours, preparation, herbs 
and spices; meals in accordance with the time of day; using raw material purchased 
in Turkish shops and coming from Turkish import. They will not substitute, not 
even the fresh vegetables, only if they are absolutely unable to buy Turkish import 
products. 

2. Mixed cuisine. This means a place where Turkish and Hungarian dishes 
are served alternately. There may be several reasons for this, such as a simple lik¬ 
ing for Hungarian food, Turkish-Hungarian mixed marriages; children get used to 
Hungarian dishes at school canteens and claim similar dishes as those they have 
been socialised on. Many Hungarian university and college canteens are aware of 
the diverging religious and dietary needs of foreign students studying in this coun¬ 
try and serve a spread of dishes also suited to their taste, but the choice is still ra¬ 
ther narrow. This also motivates Turkish students to familiarise themselves with 
Hungarian cuisine and eating our foods. Similarly, in order to meet children’s 
needs, the foods served may include items such as hot dogs and hamburgers which 
are not characteristic of Turkey and are imported even into our country. 

3. Households that cook Hungarian dishes. Although this is very rare, and it 
is hard to declare that any such household is 100% Hungarian, but there are some 
which are predominantly so. This is the result of mixed marriages, but these are 
mostly Turkish people who are unable to acquire Turkish import all the time be¬ 
cause there is no shop to meet their needs near where they live and acquiring such 
products is difficult. 

It is important to point out that even in kitchens preparing Hungarian dishes 
or adapting a Hungarian style to any extent people do not use pork, in line with 
Muslim prohibition, and substitute it with beef, mutton or poultry. 

Acquiring products 

As 1 have just mentioned, Turkish people are very much attached to their 
own foods and drinks. The Turkish shops are stocked by Turkish suppliers, import¬ 
ers or wholesalers, whether we are talking of dry goods, fresh vegetables or meats, 
frozen, dried or tinned products. 

People insist not only on the sight of well-stocked stores but also on the ex¬ 
perience of being served in the right way. Turkish customers like products of the 
meet counter to be ready to cook. This means that it is cleaned, chopped, washed, 
pre-packaged so you only need to rince it through and can get down to cooking 
straight away. 
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They have a broad range of foods made from minced meat, which is put 
through the mincer two or even three times until they reach the consistency that 
Turkish people favour. 

The cultivated plants of Turkish gastronomy in Hungary 

The Turkish dietary spread eaten in a normal day, and the mealtimes are 
practically identical between the Hungarian and the Turkish peoples. Hungary’s 
Turkish inhabitants, belonging to various Turkic groups, follow their traditional 
Turkish cuisine and make their dishes accordingly. 

The three mealtimes are distinguished in the same way as in our culture, but 
the dishes eaten at these mealtimes, and the foods eaten between mealtimes are dif¬ 
ferent. For snacks Turkish people eat mostly oily seeds prepared in any number of 
ways, sweet, savoury and spicy (chickpeas, sunflower seeds, pistachio, almonds, 
hazelnuts, peanuts, walnuts etc.). 

Breakfast 

Breakfast is eaten together. It is very ample and varied. There are several 
types of cheese served: harder, softer, white, salted etc. They eat smoked cheese 
very rarely, it is not characteristic in this part of the world - white soft cheese are 
far more common. Another typical breakfast food is a type of pastry rolled out thin 
and stuffed with various types of stuffing (meat, spinach, potatoes, cheese) - this is 
called borek. This is accompanied, as all other meals, with yoghurt, cottage cheese 
and cut meats. On the breakfast table you will always find various salads (mostly 
made from cucumbers, tomatoes, onions, olives, aubergines and pumpkins and raw 
fresh herbs such as dill, parsley and mint). Although compared to green plants 
available in Turkey the spread is narrower in Hungary. In Trukey, village people 
just walk out to their garden and pick what they had grown, or whatever nature had 
placed on their plate: porcsinkeserufu - madarkeseruffi ( Polygonum aviculare), 
pitypang (Taraxacum officinale), pasztortaska (Ccipsellci bursa-pastoris), 
papsajtmalyva (Malva neglecta), lorum (Rumex obtusifolius), kover porcsin (Portu- 
laca oleracea), csalan (Urtica dioica), to mention but a few plants that constitute 
the ingredients of people there. The modest range available in this country consists 
of cultivated herbs such as pre-heated dill, mints, chives, spring onions, parsley and 
celeriac leaves. To a smaller extent the Turks living in Hungary use potted herbs 
also, mainly relying on the offer of the supermarkets. For flavouring they use lem¬ 
ons. 

Flavoured spreads from aubergines 

Turkish people like to mix the sweet and the savoury, this is why they usual¬ 
ly end their breakfast with jam (fig, sour cherry, apricot, grape, melon or strawber¬ 
ry), honey and tahin pekmez, a traditional ending to breakfast. Pekrnez is a very 
sweet grape that MUST be cooked until thick which they spread on bread and eat 
as a sweet. Honey is also eaten on bread, not in the tea. 
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It is common to include menemen (similar to Hungarian lecso) on the break¬ 
fast table. The ingredients are the same as Hungarian lecso - onions, tomatoes, to¬ 
mato paste, paprika. It is made with eggs, the same as in Hungary, but they chop 
the ingredients much smaller than we do, and flavour it with chili, olive oil, garlic, 
oregano, parsley and black pepper. Turkish people chop their vegetables very small 
for any salad, claiming that the flavours come out much better that way - as anyone 
will testify who has tasted them. This is particularly true in the case of vegetables 
gown under a hotter climate, which arrive in the shops and restaurants all the way 
from Turkey. 

Lunch 

Soups 

There are a number of similarities in the flavouring of the dishes these two 
nations make for lunch. However, Turkish dishes are lighter and not as fatty as 
ours, their soups are more sour. This is also related to the climate - in hotter weath¬ 
er it is refreshing to eat and drink slightly sour things. They are very fond of cream 
soups, but meat soups and bouillons are also a part of the cuisine. One basic ingre¬ 
dient much used for soups is bulgur. Bulgur is a type of durum wheat rich in fibres, 
which is harvested before it is fully ripe. It is then pre-cooked or steamed for a 
short time and dried in the sun. During that time the grain completes ripening. It is 
sold in two sizes - one variant consists of half and whole grains, another of grains 
crushed small to the size of semolina.) Further ingredients are sweet corn, different 
types of lentils, spinach, dried and fresh beans, mushrooms, cabbage, peas, parsley, 
carrots, celeriac and potatoes. Herbs used are peppermint, lemon, paprika (chili, 
hot, sweet, ground, pulbiber, garlic, red onions, spring onions, leaks, thyme, toma¬ 
toes (whole, pealed, pureed), celeriac, carrots, parsley, nutmeg, dill, oregano. Other 
flavour enhancing agents used as a spice include salt, sugar, vinegar, butter, yo¬ 
ghurt, sour cream and cheese. 

Second course: the subject of the present paper is mainly plants and their use 
in the diet of the Turks living in Hungary. It is only in passing that I wish to speak 
about similarities in the cuisine of the two peoples and their causes but I do not aim 
to survey the entire repertoire, as we are looking at one of the richest and most var¬ 
ied cuisines of the world. 

The period of Turkish occupation brought many advantages. Dishes that the 
Hungarians adopted from the Turks probably include stuffed cabbage or sarma 
which plays a role in both Turkish and Transylvanian cuisine to this day; and is 
still referred in Transylvania as sarma. 

The same is true of porkolt type dishes. The technique used in porkolt is so 
ancient, that probably even the Hungarians of the age of the Conquest made most 
of their meat dishes in this way. To fry and seal the diced cubes of meat before fur¬ 
ther cooking is still the first move of any good mutton dish to this day, and as we 
know, mutton is the most important meat staple both in the Kunsag area and in 
Turkish cuisine. Naturally, porkolt was not made in the same way in the past as it is 
today, as paprika was not introduced to Europe, including Hungary, until the 16 th 
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century. The method of cooking porkolt varies also from one province of Turkey to 
another, which is mostly related to the quantity of onions or water used. One in¬ 
formant from Yogzat province who was born in Akdagmadeni said that their 
porkolt is similar to that of the cooked by the Hungarians - with plenty of sauce on 
top, made with lots of onions and chicken paprika is flavoured with yoghurt. One 
modification in Hungary is that we add sour cream, a richer and more creamy sub¬ 
stance, and this informant claimed that this makes Hungarian porkolt more tasty 
and flavourful. Another informant who had come from a village near Istanbul de¬ 
scribed their local porkolt as a drier dish made with less sauce and adding little on¬ 
ion. Ground red paprika, black pepper, tomatoes and paprika are indispensable 
spices in making both of these variants of porkolt. It is interesting that the inform¬ 
ant from Azerbaijan mentioned marjoram and mint in place of paprika when de¬ 
scribing their variant of porkolt. 

As a side-dish to go with meat dishes they use either potatoes, also popular 
in Hungary (prepared in many different ways), rice, bulgur (the half and whole 
grains) or steamed vegetables. Of the cultivated plants the most widely used are 
aubergines (raw and dried), paprika (the type used for stuffing, dried or raw), red 
lentils, cabbage, chickpeas, dried beans and, last but certainly not the least one 
grape leaves which are used in both a raw and a pickled form of their dishes. 

The Turks living in Hungary also use a wide array of herbs. They prefer 
spice mixtures prepared and sold in shops. The range of herbs and spices used for 
main courses is similar to those used in soups, but it also includes cinnamon, basil, 
marjoram, capers, cumin, coriander, ginger, bay leaves, allspice, pine kernels and 
blueberries. They also use white wine to enhance flavours. 

Starters, salads, vegetable spreads 

Apart from the vegetables mentioned before, aubergines are also used fre¬ 
quently as an ingredient for salads. They use a wide range of spreads made from 
vegetables, but aubergines are certainly the most widely used plant. It is flavoured 
with any of the herbs and spices described above. 

Cakes, sweetmeats 

Turkish cuisine, true to its standard, is also rich in cakes and sweetmeats. 
While Turkish people have a clear preference for ready-to-cook products and deep- 
frozen cakes, there is also a great deal they make at home. Turkish cakes are very 
sweet, they use lots of honey, sugar syrup, fruit syrups (date, pomegranate, carob 
etc.), fruit jams (fig, apricot, strawberry, rose). Dried and candied fruits also appear 
both as raw materials and as flavouring, as seeds and nuts (pistachio, sesame seeds, 
walnuts, almonds, chickpeas) do. Cakes are usually flavoured with orange water, 
rose water, cinnamon, vanilla, grated coconut, yoghurt or cocoa. Turkish people 
also have pancakes and what Hungarians call langos (savoury doughnut fried in 
oil). They had never tried eating pancakes with jam, sugar and cocoa etc. Even cot¬ 
tage cheese is eaten in savoury form only. They were used to eating pancakes with 
sour cream, savoury minced meat, etc. However, as they like sweet flavours, they 
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soon came to like the Hungarian version and now prepare their pancakes in the 
same way. Their langos is the same as the Hungarian variant. 

Besides sour cream, honey is the only thing that the Turks living in Hungary 
regularly buy in our shops or at our markets. They find them much nicer. Turkish 
people used to the flavours of very white soft cheese have also grown fond of Hun¬ 
garian hard smoked cheeses and made them a regular raw material in their kitchen. 

By contrast, as regards the quality of rice, Turkish people have such high ex¬ 
pectations that even the most expensive rice available in this country does not hit 
the standard of the cheapest rice they would purchase in Turkey. 

1 must make separate mention of the range of choice they expect in terms of 
chickpeas and olives - one reason they avoid Hungarian shops is that they fail to 
meet these expectations. 

As regards the chances of substituting green herbs and vegetables, all of my 
informants replied that they like the Turkish types and mostly shop in Turkish 
shops, but if they fail to get access to Turkish products, they will buy fresh prod¬ 
ucts at Hungarian markets (paprika, tomatoes, cucumbers, celeriac, parsley, carrots, 
onions, garlic, aubergines, pumpkins or fruit), but are unlikely to buy them in the 
supermarkets. 

There are some cultivated plants which they can only access in Turkish 
shops: yard-long beans (Vigna unguiculata) or the fruit of the carob plant. 

It is worth mentioning briefly that some of the restaurants and fast food plac¬ 
es run by Turkish people in Hungary and offering traditional Turkish dishes are not 
all that traditional any more. Due to business policy, some of these restaurants hope 
to increase their audience by altering some of the recipes. As they put it, they have 
‘Hungarianised’ their cooking. This does not mean modifying the meat - using 
pork is out of the question even if the goal is to please us or to increase profits. 
‘Hungarianising’ means they have added Hungarian flavours into dishes which al¬ 
lowed it. They transformed their dishes into more full-bodied, fatty and spicy 
courses. 

Herbs 

A brief description of the herbs most commonly used by the Turks living in 
Hungary and their use 

Bay leaves (Laurus nobilis - Defne ) This is an evergreen garden herb. The 
active agent is the leaf which is used in both raw and dried form. In folklore medi¬ 
cine its leaves were crushed and placed on wounds, scratches and burns because it 
contracts the blood vessels and reduces bleeding. If stored in oil, the leaves pro¬ 
duce a unique flavour (Vermeulen, 2005:164-165). It is used for flavouring soups, 
vegetable purees, sauces, gravies, marinades, meat dishes and pickles. 

Black pepper (Piper nigrum - Karabiber): this is an indigenous shrub of the 
tropics. One of the most widely used herbs of Turkish and Hungarian cuisine. The 
Hungarian word (bors) is of ancient Turkic origin and had come into Turkish from 
Iran through commerce (Racz, 2013: 155-156). They use it as a spice. It gives a 
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hot, piquant flavour to soups, meat dishes (roast or grilled meats, stews and ra¬ 
gouts). It is a spice used for sauces, gravies, salads, side-dishes and savoury cakes. 

Lemon (citrus x limon - limon). In both popular diet and popular medicine 
this is a very important plant. In cases of sore throat it is recommended to eat the 
flesh of a lemon mixed with sugar (Vermeulen, 2005:87-88). They use the peel, the 
flower and the juice of the fruit alike. The juice is used against fever and high 
blood pressure, it improves digestion and is the No. 1 home remedy against stom¬ 
ach and liver complaints. People suffering from a cold are made to smell lemon 
flowers. In the region of Bursa people pour hot water over lemon zest and 7-8 
leaves of mint (Menthae - nane) and drink the resulting drink. In the area of Do- 
§emealti it is common for wool dyeing masters to place ground lemon zest into the 
dye to render the colour more lasting (Bartha, 42). If you place a slice of lemon 
over an insect bite it reduces the swelling (Vermeulen, 2005:87-88). It is used 
widely in the patisserie industry and medicine in a number of ways even today. 
Lemon is used to flavour soups, salads, sweets and cooling drinks. 

Lemon grass (Melissa officinalis - ogul otu, kovan otu, turuncan, limon otu): in 
popular medicine a herb tea made from the leaves of lemon grass is recommended 
against stomach complaints. It is used most commonly by people suffering from 
insomnia. It reduces profuse menstrual bleeding if administered as a bath (Bartha, 
42). It is considered an elixir of life for body and soul. Due to its antidepressant 
quality it gives the body a new lease of life. If made into a tincture and flavoured 
with honey it has a relaxing, soothing effect and is therefore recommended before 
seep. It has the capacity to reduce cramps and nervous stomach pains (Vermeulen, 
2005:184-185). Besides its remedial effects it is used to enhance the flavour of re¬ 
freshing drinks ( szorbet-sorbet-serbet ), soups and sweets, which lends a lovely 
cool, refreshing flavour on hot days. 

Fennel ( Foeniculum vulgare - raziyane, rezene, tatli anason ): the seeds, 
flowers and roots are used likewise. A tincture of the seeds improves the appetite 
and helps to get rid of winds. Nursing mothers also drink it hoping for plentiful 
milk. It is also good for people with kidney problems as it enhances urine secretion. 
The root, if boiled with honey and bandaged over the wound will cure the bite of a 
dog with rabies. In veterinary medicine it is known as an effective remedy against 
poisoning (Bartha, 42). In folk medicine the tincture of fennel is used to this very 
day as a remedy for the eyes, as it has the quality to improve the eyes. Women used 
to drink it to prevent obesity, men drank it after major feasts to help them feel bet¬ 
ter (Racz, 2013:434-434). 

Garlic (Allium sativum - sarmisak) Garlic is one of our most healthful plants. 
Its medical qualities strengthen the body, cleanse the veins and thus it is used in the 
case of cardio-vascular diseases. It also restores the blood’s cholesterol level (Ver¬ 
meulen, 2005:36-37). The juice of garlic boiled with pine leaves will stop a tooth¬ 
ache. Head wounds are rubbed with a mixture of garlic, olive oil and honey. It is 
also good against coughs and a hoarse voice. Combined with fig leaves it is stuck 
on insect bites and the bite of dogs with rabies. If consumed with olive oil, it will 
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start urine production and improve general health. The ashes of garlic mixed with 
honey will get rid of rashes and reduce blood pressure. People usually take its 
cloves, boil them, crush them, mix them with flour and make small balls of which 
they swallow a few each day. In Erzurum women in labour are made to smell garlic 
to help the placenta detach more easily (Bartha, 42). Garlic has long been one of 
the most characteristic flavoured herbs used in folk gastronomy. It is used to season 
meat dishes and vegetables purees (in Hungary, for these are not characteristic in 
Turkey), salads, cheeses and other dairy products cut into thin slices or crushed. It 
makes a delicious cream soup! It is used both as a seasoning and as raw material in 
cooking. 

Ginger(Zingiber officinale) is both a medical and a cooking herb. It is excel¬ 
lent again nausea. It was also used against asthma. Its characteristic spicy, piquant 
and sweet flavour is known to many as the typical spice of oriental foods. It is of¬ 
ten consumed with just a small bit of cheese (Vermeulen, 2015:309-310). The rhi¬ 
zome of ginger is ground and added to fish dishes, meats, sauces, salads, cakes and 
drinks. Ginger can be the spice of any kind of food. 

Thyme (Thymus vulgaris - kekik, kekik otu): The active agent is in the flow¬ 
ers. the leafy stem and the leaves. The pressed oil is used for improving the appe¬ 
tite, in the case of indigestion, or is boiled with water and vinegar and used as a 
gargle or against tooth-ache. The same tincture if used as a foot-bath will alleviate 
rheumatic pain. During epidemics it is used to disinfect clothes. The part of the 
plant above the root is used in fabric dyeing. Wool tanned first with alum will turn 
yellow, tanned first with chrome it will turn brown and tanned first with copper 
sulphate it will turn greenish grey. In Isparta if a woman wants to conceive she will 
tie some thyme over her womb. A tea made from thyme is supposed to render 
childbirth easier (Bartha, 43). 

Dill (Anethum graveolens - Dere otu): this plant is considered sacred in 
Egypt and was introduced to Europe during the Roman Empire. It was used in 
popular medicine to cure headaches and vascular disorders (Suranyi, 1985:239). It 
is also known and used as a substance suited to strengthen the stomach, get rid of 
winds and gall and help lactation. Its tincture was also widely used against insom¬ 
nia and colic. ‘Dill water’ is known as a carminative, digestive substance and as 
helping sleep, while today it is an important component of liquid medication for 
children (Racz, 2013:384-385). Its culinary application is to use the flower and 
leafy stem in pickles. It is very good for enhancing the flavour of salads, soups, 
meat dishes, sauces, gravies and cakes. 

Coriander (Coriandrum sativum - Kiyniy) - this is an ancient spice which is 
known to have been grown in Egypt as far back as 1500 BC and which was intro¬ 
duced to Europe by the Romans (Suranyi, 1985:240). Meats were stored and pre¬ 
served after rubbing ground coriander into them. The parts used are the seeds and 
the leaves. The oil pressed from the seeds is an additive to perfumes. As a spice it 
is used for seasoning meat dishes, pickles, soups, cakes and drinks. It is one of the 
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important ingredients for curing ham. An indispensable spice of Oriental cuisine 
(Vermeulen, 2005:94-95). 

Cumin (Carum carvi - helps the secretion of stomach acid, cures digestive 
pain. Excellent against menstrual and intestinal cramps. Carminative and thus 
forms a part of tea mixtures for babies. The carvon contained in the seeds is excel¬ 
lent for disinfecting the intestines, it is known to kill bacteria and fungi. The young 
green leaves are mixed into salads and, directly before serving, into soups. Besides 
flavouring potato and cabbage based foods and meat dishes it is often sprinkled on 
top of bread and other bakery products (Vermeulen, 2005:78). 

Mint, peppermint (Menthae piperita - none): it is grown and known world¬ 
wide for the active agent in its leaf and its essential oil. It was first transferred from 
the Holy Land to Greece and from there with the help of merchants to the countries 
and Asia and Europe. The active agent is in the leaf which is used in popular medi¬ 
cine as a tea for enhancing the appetite, as a carminative, a tranquiliser or against 
inflammations of the stomach and the intestines. Used as a gargle it helps sore 
throats, or as a compress against inflammations. Women tie a few leaves of mint 
over their womb to help fertility. In Erzurum women in childbed used to drink mint 
tea against cramps of the lower abdomen (Racz, 2013:514-517). 

Oregano, wild marjoram (Origanum vulgare - keklikotu) this plant is grown 
both as a medical and a culinary herb. This is the herb grown and exported int he 
largest quantities in Turkey. In folk medicine its tea was given to people to combat 
internal infections. For sore throats and bronchitis or for aiding digestion they 
made a stronger tincture (Vermeulen, 2005:211-212). As a cooking herb it is used 
for sauces, on pizzas, for pasta and meat dishes (grilled or roasted), for salads 
(raw), or for flavoring vinegar, bear and other alcoholic beverages. 

Paprika (Capsicum annuum - Biber, Kirmizi biber, §ili) Earlier we have al¬ 
ready spoken about the spreading of paprika in Turkey and Hungary. Depending on 
its type it can be sweet (used for salads or too cook), very strong and hot (Cayenne 
or Chili paprika) which is used as a spice either raw or dried. Red pepper is also 
used in a dried form and crushed to larger flakes. It is used in a wide array of foods. 
Today, porkol and gulyas are unimaginable without the flavour and colour it pro¬ 
duces. It is a basic ingredient and spice in soups, meat dishes, pastas and salads in 
raw, boiled, steamed, fried, grilled or dried forms (whole, diced or ground). It is an 
important raw material and spice for various lecso ype dishes. 

Tomato (Solanum lycopersicum - Domates) it is another vegetable and herb 
which came to Hungary with Turkish mediation. Its first written mention occurred 
in a catalogue by one Heindel in 1651 (Suranyi, 1985:216-218). Besides gastro¬ 
nomic use it also has considerable medical effects. The alkaloid called tomatin is 
used to produce creams against fungoid infections and inflammations. In folk med¬ 
icine a compress of green and red tomatoes was used to suck out open and poison¬ 
ous wounds, swollen sores (Racz, 2013:585). Tomatoes first became popular as an 
ornamental plant, today they are one of the most wide-spread herb and vegetable. It 
is used widely - in sauces, salads, pickles, drinks, in a pureed form (often as a raw 
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material or flavouring for the former), in soups and lecso types foods. It is excellent 
for enhancing the flavour of meats. 

Spinach (Spinacia oleracea - Ispanak) this is a cultivated plant with a slight 
laxative effect and a high iron content. It is used as a vegetable to cook and as a 
salad. Turkish people eat it raw as a salad. 

Parsley (Petroselinum crispum - Maydanoz) this is a widely known medical 
herb in popular medicine due to its digestive and diuretic effect. There are many 
sub-species which differ either in the shape of the root (root parsley), or its length 
or thickness or in the leaf (leaf parsley), which can be smooth or frilled. In the 
kitchen they use both the root and the leaves as flavouring or raw material for 
soups, side-dishes, meat dishes, salads, but frilled leaves are also used for gastro¬ 
nomic decoration due to their bizarre appearance. 

Rosemary (Rozmarinus Officinalis - ku$ dili) this plant is popular in Turkey 
both as a gastronomic and a medical herb. The tea is taken against stomach and 
intestinal complaints, the extract is rubbed to ease the pain of rheumatic joints. It 
probably came to Europe through Turkish mediation. The alcoholic extract or 
rosemary was the first distilled perfume used in Europe (Aqua Reginae Hungari- 
cae). During the Great Plague there were many superstitious methods of protection 
existing among the general public and the medical profession alike. Melius himself 
warns, ‘...although its smoke will purify a house where Death is present, it will 
only get rid of the smell, not the Death itself. ’ In Hungary today it is known mostly 
from folk songs, but in Transylvanian folk cuisine its use as a herb is still widely 
known (Bartha, 41). Before the appearance of refrigerators people used to rub dried 
and ground rosemary leaves into meat which used to preserve it for a long time - it 
did not go off and received a fresh flavour. The preservative effect is also the basis 
of its medical quality (Racz, 2013:635). It is used in many dishes, mostly to flavour 
meats, primarily roasts, soups and salads. 

Carrot (Daucus carota subsp. sativus - Havug) is an important vegetable and 
vitamin source originally from Asia. Its use is versatile. It is used as a salad in the 
raw form. In cooking it is a raw material or flavouring for soups, sauces, gravies 
and meat dishes. Baby carrots are used for pickling. 

Cloves (Syzygium aromaticum, formerly Caryophyllus aromaticus) It is a 
scented bud of a tropical tree on the Spice Islands of the West Indies (Racz, 2013: 
686-688). It will significantly modify the flavour and bring about a special aroma if 
added to ham or cabbage. In popular medicine chewing a clove stopped toothache 
(Vermeulen, 2005:281). It is also good against digestive problems. It is a versatile 
spice used for meats and sweets alike. 

Carob (Ceratonia siliqua - akasya) the fruit when ripe contains 30% saccha¬ 
ride as well as pectin, tannins and the essential oil which creates the flavour so 
characteristic of the fruit of St. John’s fruit tree. Ground carob stops diarrhoea and 
protects the intestines from excitants. The pressed juice of the seed is used against 
vomiting and reduces hunger. It was first cultivated in the East and we have the 
Arabs to thank for spreading it, who make a fruit syrup from it called kaftan - a 
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substance known to purify the voice and thus well known among singers. The seed 
when dried has a very constant weight and this was used for a long time in weigh¬ 
ing precious stones - the word keration. meaning seed, is the root of the word karat 
still used today for the weight of gold (Racz, 2013:690-691). Carob syrup is one of 
the most commonly used syrups in Turkish cuisine when it comes to adding a 
sweet flavour to any dish. The candied variant of the fruit is also eaten. 

Voroshagyma (Allium cepci - sogan) It is a vegetable and flavouring of pri¬ 
mary importance in Turkish households. It enhances appetite if consumed in yo¬ 
ghurt together with chicory (Cichorium intybus - hindiba) and vinegar. It makes a 
body more resilient and onion juice mixed with honey improves the eyesight. In 
Erzurum if a pregnant woman is threatened with premature birth they make her 
drink the juice of onion skin. The external, yellowy brown skin has long been 
known and used for dyeing wool and fabrics. It produces a pleasant yellow or olive 
green colour depending on the tan used first. It is highly valued, hence the prover¬ 
bial warning that onion skin is the shirt of angels, it must not be burnt. Popular be¬ 
lief also holds other prohibitions - on Friday nights you are not allowed to eat on¬ 
ions and when there is a waning moon you are not allowed to plant onions or work 
the land in any way at all. Small children all know the riddle ‘A bearded old man 
grows underground - what is it?’ (Yer altmda sakalli baba) the answer being none 
other than onion (Bartha, 44-45). Popular belief also holds that a string of onions 
worn around the neck is able to keep the devil at bay. It prevents disease and is an 
excellent medical herb (Vermeulen, 2005:34-35). It is used as raw material or fla¬ 
vouring in a number of dishes. Cream of onion soup is not only delicious - it is 
much recommended in the autumn and winter period against colds. It provides the 
basis for porkolt and other stews and determines their thickness. It is used widely 
for soups, meats, pastas and salads, boiled, fried, steamed, raw or grilled. 

Sage (Salvia officinalis - ada gayi, kutas bitki, ada eayi) the active agent is 
in the leaves and the flowers. As a dyeing plant it will colour wool yellow if tanned 
with alum, light brown if tanned with chrome and greenish grey if tanned with iron 
sulphate (Bai tha, 45). Pour hot water over the flowers and used the liquid to purify 
the urinary tract, to stop draining the strength by sweating or to cure stomach com¬ 
plaints. The leaf is used frequently as an element of herb mixtures both fresh and 
dried. It makes for excellent flavouring for roast meats and salads. 

Celeriac Zeller (Apium graveolens - Kereviz)- In popular medicine it is used 
widely as a diuretic. It is not to be used by pregnant women. Commonly advised as 
a remedy against joint aches, rheumatism and asthma (Vermeulen, 2005:47). It is 
known to enhance sexual desire. Celeriac is grown both for its leaves and its root. 
The leaf is used fresh or dried and crushed; the root is used fresh cut into round 
slices or diced fine and dried. It is a flavouring and raw material used for soups, 
meat dishes, sauces, gravies and salads. 

These are the herbs and spices used most widely by Turkish people living in 
Hungary. 
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To sum up, my investigations have led me to the conclusion that Turkish 
cuisine and gastronomy has always been rich in the use of herbs and spices which 
so magically enhance the flavour of our foods. These have remained constant as 
time passed, even though new ones have been incorporated due to various social, 
commercial and weather influences, but we can safely declare that overall the tradi¬ 
tional and authentic kitchen of the Turks has retained its ancient gastro-culture 
passed down for centuries. 

Sun-drying is not a novel technique, as the migrant peoples of the Oriental 
Hun empire (Hungarians, Turks and other ethnic groups) already used this method 
to preserve a great portion of the food they produced. In Turkey this is natural to 
this very day. They sun-dry their tomatoes, paprika, aubergines and other cultivated 
plants. Sun-drying is also used for juicy fruits (plums, apricots, dates, figs, apples 
and grapes). 
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Andrea Ban (Macaristan) 

Macanstanin tiirk matbaxinda bitki vs sdviyyatlann rolu 

Xiilass 

Hsr hansi bir millsti tammaq, anlamaq vs qsbul etmsk istsyirikss, i§s onun msdsniyyst 
tarixinin tsdqiqindsn ba§lamahyiq. Buna gors ds man Macaristanda ya§ayan tiirk toplumunun qida 
rasionunda miixtslif bitki novlsrindsn vs sdviyyatlardan istifads xiisusiyystlsri vs qida reseptlsrindski 
dsyi§ikliklsri ara§dirmi§am. 

Qsrlsr boyu insanlar ozlsri ils birlikds muxtslif nov yemsk reseptlsrini ds ba§qa yerlsrs 
aparmiijlar. Bu reseptlsr yerli §sraitin tssiri ils miisyysn dsrscsds dsyi§ir vs tskmills§ir. Biitiin bunlar 
xorsk novlsrinin artmasma vs 9e§idlsnmssins gstirib 9ixarir. Hsr bir oiks tipik dad zovqiindsn asili 
olaraq muxtslif qidalara iistiinliik verir. Bszsn hsr hansi bir sdviyyatin miqdannm artirilib azaldilmasi 
vs ya onun iizsrins ba§qasinm slavs edilmssi, hazirlanma §skli, yaxud straf miihit vs texniki iisullar 
kimi amillsr reseptin dsyi§mssi, yeni bir xorsk novuniin ortaya 9ixmasi ils nsticslsnir. Tsbist insani 
uzun ssfsrlsr boyu land§afta, torpaga, iqlim vs muxtslif iqlim §sraitlsrins uygun qidalarla tsmin 
edsrsk xalqin yerli qastro-msdsni qida rasionunu dsstsklsmisjdir. 

Muxtslif qida se9imlsrinin olmasi olkslsr arasinda qanjihqh slaqslsrs oz tohfssini vermis vs 
bszsn ds ticarst mallarimn qeyri-qanuni dovriyyssinin bir yolu olmu§dur. 

Apardigim ara§dirmada Macar tiirklsrinin msdsniyystinin necs vs ns dsrscsds dsyi§diyini 
aydinla^dinnaga qali^dim. Bu dsyi§iklik onlar bu olksys ilk dsfs gslsndsn bsri ba§ vermsys ba§layib? 
Cavab "Bsli”dirss, o zaman bu onlarin giindslik hsyatinda oziinii necs gostsrir? Onlar oz 
msdsniyystlsrini necs qoruyub saxlayiblar? Onlar burada hansi bitki vs sdviyyatlardan istifads 
edirlsr? Vs sn miihiim sual iss budur: Macar mstbsx msdsniyysti orijinal tiirk yemsklsrini necs 
dsyi§dirib? Vs slbstts ki, sksins. 

Bizim tiirk toplumunun boyiik skssriyysti oz patriotizmi ils, ana vstsns vs §sxsiyystlsrins 
hormstlsrini qommaqla iddia edirlsr ki, Tiirkiysdsn uzaqda olsalar da, snsnsvi tiirk xorsklsrins, 
onlarin reseptlsrins, xoreklsrs dad versn sdviyyatlara sadiq qahblar. Bu xorsk vs sdviyyatlarin bir 
90x11 barsds tsdqiqatin sonunda etnoqrafik vs qastronomik sspkids qisa mslumat vermi§sm. 

Bu ara§dirmada bels bir nsticsys gsldim ki, tiirk mstbsxi vs qastronomiyasinda xorsklsrin 
fiisunkar dadim artiran sdviyyatlardan hsmi§s bol istifads edilib. Zaman ke9ss ds, snsnsvi tiirk 
kulinariyasi dsyi?msyib, lakin miixtslif ictimai, ticari vs iqlim amillsrinin tssiri ils yenilsri slavs 
olunub. Tam ssasla soylsyirem ki, Macaristandaki tiirk toplumunun koklii, orijinal vs snsnsvi 
kulinariyasi tiirk xalqinm 90xssrlik mirasmi qoruyub saxlami§dir. 

A9ar sozlsr: Macar va tiirk tarixi alaqalari, ticarst, madani miibadila, meyva 
madaniyyati, adviyyat, tarla bitkilari, bagqihq, asas qida, taravaz 
mahsullari, qastronomiya, ananavi matbax, ananavi xdraklar. 
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Andpea Bern (Bempm) 

Pojib TpaB h ciieunii b TypeuKOH KyxHe BeHrpHH 
Pe3K»Me 

Ecjih mbi xothm 6jih3ko y3HaTB, noHHTt h npHHUTB tot huh hhoh Hapon, to cneny- 
eT HaHHHaTB c Hccne/iOBainui hctophh ero KyntTypti. Ilo3TOMy mbi h Hanann HiynaTB 
ocoocinrocTH HcnonB30BaHHa paannuiiBix bh/iob TpaB h cnemiii b nniHCBOM pamioiic Typ- 
kob, npo)KHBaiomHX b BeHrpHH, h HiMeneHiui b pencnTax hx Ojiio/l 

Ha npoTiDKeHHH BexoB jiio/ih, nepees'/Kan c MecTa Ha MecTo, opaun c co6oh penen- 

TBI pa3HHHHBIX OJIKVL KOTOpBie B TOH HJIH HHOH CTeneHH MeHUJIHCB H COBepHieHCTBOBajIHCB 
non BoaneiicTisiieM mccthbix ycnoBHH. Bee sto npHBo,THJio k yBeJiHueinuo pajiioBii/ino- 
CTen 6jiio/i. KaiKnaa cTpaHa, b 33bhchmocth ot TiinHHecKHX BKycoB, HMeeT cboh npe/ino- 
HTeHHa b ene. H noera yBeniiHenne hjih yMeHBineHHe KominecTBa toh hjih hhoh cneiinii, 
/loSaBJieHHe hoboh, cnoco6 npHroTOBneHHn huh Taicne (JiaKTopBi, KaK OKpyjKaiomaa epena 
H TeXHHHeCKHe MCTO/IBI, npiIBO.THT K H3MeHeHHK> pCIICnTa. nOUBJICHHIO HOBOrO OJTIOna. 
npnpona nonnep>KHBana MecTHBin racTpoKyjiBTypHBiH papnoH nenoBeica, o6ecneHHBaa ero 
Ha npoTiDKeHHH nonrnx cTpaHCTBHH mniien, eooTBeTCTByiomeH naHnmaiJiTy, 3eMne, pa3- 
JIHHHBIM KJIHMaTHHeCKHM yCJIOBHUM. 

Han hu lie pamnniiBix KynHHapHBix npc/inoHTcnnii BHecno cboh BKnan bo b33hmo- 
CB33B MC'/K/iy CTpaH3MH, a nOpOH OTKpBIBajIO nyTB He33KOHHOMy o6opOTy TOBapOB B Top- 
roBne. 

B npoBe^eHHOM HccnenoBaHHH mbi nonBiTanncB bbmchhtb, KaK h b KaKoii CTeneHH 
H3MeHHJiacB KynBTypa BeHrepcKHX TypKOB. 3to H3MeHeHHe nanano nponcxo/uiTB c hx 
nepBoro npnxona b 3Ty CTpaHy? Ecjih OTBeT nono>KHTeneH, to KaK sto CKa3anocB Ha hx 
noBce^HeBHoii >kh3hh? KaK hm ynanocB coxpaHHTB cboio KynBTypy? KaKHMH TpaBaMH h 
cnepHUMH ohh 3^ecB noJiB3yiOTC>i? H rnaBHBin Bonpoc: KaK BeHrepcKaa KynBTypa nHTaHHa 
H3MeHHna opiiniHajiBiiBie lypeiiKiie onio/ia? H, Koneuno. naooopoT. 

3HanHTenBHan nacTB TypciiKoro cooomccTBa H3 naTpiioTii'iccKiix hvbctb yTBep- 
>icnaeT, hto HecMOTpn Ha to, hto uaxoniiTcn Bnann ot Typnim, coxpaHneT BepHocTB Tpa- 
TIHIIhohhbim TypepKHM SnionaM, hx pepenTaM, cnerpuiM. B KOHpe HccnenoBaHHa npHBe- 
neHa KpaTKan HHijiopMaijHfl o SonBinHHCTBe 6nio,n h cnepHii b STHorpaijiHHecKOM h ra- 
CTpoHOMHHeeKOM acneKTax. 

B ^aHHOM h cc jt e,nonan hh npiixo/uiM k BBiBony, hto b TypeiiKoii KyxHe h racTpoHo- 
mhh Bcer.ua b SonBinoM KonHHecTBe HcnonB30BanHCB cnerpoi, npHnaiomne SnionaM 
HenpeB30H/ieHHBiH BKyc. HecMOTpa Ha npoiinennoc BpeMa ocoochhocth ipa/uin non noil 
TypepKOH KynHHapHH He HiMeiiiiJiiicB, o/uiaKO non B03,TeiicTBiie\i pa3nHHHBix ooihcctbch- 
HBIX, TOprOBBIX H KnHM3THHeCKHX (JiaKTOpOB nOnOnHHnHCB HOBBIMH. Ha nOnHOM OCHOBa- 
hhh ianreuno. hto iicKonnan, opnninanBnaa, Tpannnnonnaa Kyniinapiin rypeiiKoro coo6- 
mecTBa b BeHrpHH coxpaHHna MHoroBeKOBoe Hacnenne TypeijKoro Hapona. 

Kjiio'ieBBie cjioBa: ucmopimecKiie ceH3u .uewedy eempaMU u mypKOMU, mopzoejin, 
KyjibmypHbiu odmen, vyjibmypa (ppyumoe, cneifuu, noneeue 
pacmemm, cadoeodcmeo, ochoghcih eda, oeoiiiHbie npodymnu, 
zacmpoHOMUH, mpaduipiowiaH Kyxm, mpadutfUOHHbie 6moda. 



